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and drinks, and new-moons; and pronounces 
them to be alike ‘ shudows.’ That strong 
passage addressed to the Christians of Galatia 
is of the same import: * How turn ye again 
to the weak and beggarly elements whereunto 
ye desire again to be in bondage? Ye ob- 
serve days, and months, and times, and-years. 
I am afraid of you, lest | have bestowed upon 
you labour in vain.’* That which, in writ- 
ing to the Christians of Colosse, the apostle 
called ‘ shadows,’ he now, in writing to those 
of Galatia, calls ‘ beggarly elements.’ The 
obvious tendency is to discredit the observance 
of particular times ; and if he designed to ex- 
cept the first day of the week, it is not proba- 
ble that he would have failed to except it. 

“ Nevertheless, the question whether we 
are obliged to observe the first day of the 
week because it is the first, is one point— 
whether we ought to devote it to religious ex- 
ercises, seeing that it is actually set apart 
or the purpose,isanother. The early Chris- 
lians met on that day, and their example has 
been followed in succeeding times ; but if for 
any sufficient reason, (and such reasons, how- 
ever unlikely to arise, are yet conceivable,) 
the Christian world should fix upon another 
day of the week instead of the first, I perceive 
no grounds upon which the arrangement could 
be objected to. As there is no sanctity in any 
day, and no obligation to appropriate one day 
rather than another, that which is actually 
fixed upon is the best and the right one. Bear- 
ing in mind, then, that it is right to devote 
some portion of our time to religious exercises, 
and that no objection exists to the day which 
is actually appropriated, the duty seems very 
obvious—so to employ it. 

* Cessation from labour on the first day of 
the week, is nowhere enjoined in the Christian 
Scriptures. Upon this subject, the principles 
on which a person should regulate his conduct 
appear to be these: He should reflect that the 
whole of the day is not too large a portion of 





For ‘* The Friend.” - 


Dymond's Essays on The Principles of Morality. 


(Continued from page 31.) 


Our next quotation from the work will be 
from the chapter on ‘* Sabbatical Institutions.” 

“+ Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is.* The 
divinely authorized institution of Moses re- 
specting a weekly Sabbath, and the practice 
of the first teachers of Christianity, constitute 
a sufficient recommendation to set apart cer- 
tain times for the exercise of public worship, 
even wére there no injunctions such as that 
which is placed at the head of this paragraph. 
It is, besides, manifestly proper, that beings 
who are dependent upon God for all things, 
and especially for their hopes of immortality, 
should devote a portion of their time to the 
expression of their gratitude, and submission, 
and reverence. Community of dependence 
and of hope dictates the propriety of united 
worship; and worship to be united, must be 
performed at times previously fixed. 

“From the duty of observing the Hebrew 
Sabbath, we are sufficiently exempted by the 
fact, that it was actually not observed by the 
apostles of Christ. The early Christians met, 
not on the last day of the week, but on the 
first. Whatever reason may be assigned as a 
motive for this rejection of the ancient Sab- 
bath, I think it will tend to discountenance the 
observance of any day, as such: for if that 
day did not possess perpetual sanctity, what 
day does possess it? 


“ And with respect to the general tenor of 
the Christian Scriptures as to the sanctity of 
particular days, itis | think manifestly adverse 
to the opinion that one day is obligatory ra- 
ther than another. ‘Let no man therefore 
judge you im meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of an holyday, or of the new-moon or of the 
Sabbath-days ; which are a shadow of things 
to come; but the body is of Christ.’t Al- 





* Heb. x. 5. 
+ Col. ii. 16,17. In Rom. xiv. 5, 6, there is a par- 
allel passage. 


our time to devote to public worship, to reli- 
gious recollectedness, and sedateness of mind ; 
and therefore that occupations which would 
interfere with this sedateness and recollected- 
ness, or with public worship, ought to be for- 
borne. Even if he supposed that the devoting 
of the whole of the day was not necessary for 
himself, he should reflect, that since a consi- 
derable part of mankind are obliged, from va- 
rious causes, to attend to matiers unconnected 
with religion during a part of the day, and 





* Gal. iv. 10, 11. 


though this ‘Sabbath-day’ was that of the Jews, | that one set attends’ to them during one part 
yet the passage indicates the writer’s senti-|and another during another—the whole of the 


day is for the community, even 
though it we for each individual: and if 


all agree to be unimportant ;—with meats;| every individual should attend to his ordinary 


affairs during that portion of the day which he 
deemed superabundant, the consequence might 
soon be that the day would not be devoted to 
religion at all. 

“These views will enable the reader: to 
judge in what manner we should decide ques- 
tions respecting attention to temporal affairs on 
particular occasions. The. day is not sacred, 
therefore business is not necessarily sinful ; 
the day ought to be devoted to religion, there- 
fore other concerns which are not necessary 
are, generally, wrong. The remonstrance, 
‘Which of you shall have an ass or an ox 
fallen into a pit, and will not straightway pull 
him out on the Sabbath-day ?’ sufficiently in- 
dicates that, when reasonable calls are made 
upon us, we are at liberty to attend to them. 
Of the reasonableness of these calls every man 
must endeavour to judge for himself. A trades- 
man ought, gs a general rule, to refuse to buy 
or sell goods. If | sold clothing, I would fur- 
nish a surtout to a man who was suddenly 
summoned on a journey, but sot to a man who 
could call the next morning. Were I a build- 
er, I would prop a falling wall, but not proceed 
in the erection of a house. Were | a lawyer, 
I would deliver an opinion to an applicant to 
whom the delay of a day would be a serious 
injury, but hot to save him the expense of an 
extra night’s lodging by waiting. ‘The medi- 
cal profession, and those who sell medicine, 
are differently situated; yet it is not to be 
doubted that both, and especially the latter, 
might devote a smaller portion of the day to 
their secular employments, if earnestness in 
religious concerns were as great as the oppor- 
tunities to attend to them. Some physicians 
in extensive practice, attend almost as regu- 
larly on public worship as any of their neigh- 
bours. Excursions of pleasure on this day 
are rarely defensible: they do not comport 
with the purposes to which the day is appro- 
priated. ‘To attempt specific rules upon such 
a subject were, however, vain. Not every 
thing which partakes of relaxation is unallow- 
able. A walk in the country may be proper 
and right, when a party to a watering-place 
would be improper and wrong.* There will 





* The scrupulousness of the “Puritans” in the 
reign of Charles I, and the laxity of Laud, whose or- 
dinances enjoined sports after the hours of public wor- 
ship, were both really, though perhaps not equally, 
improper. The Puritans attached sanctity to’ the 
day ; and Laud did not consider, or did not regard the 
consideration, that his sports would not only discredit 
the notion of sanctity, but preclude that recollected- 
ness of mind which ought to be maintained through- 
out the whole day. 
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be little difficulty in determining what it is al- 
lowable to do and what it is not, if the inquiry 
be not, how much secularity does religion 
allow? but, how much can I, without neglect 
of duty, avoid? 

“The habit which obtains with many per- 
sons of travelling on this day, is peculiarly in- 
defensible ; because it not only keeps the trav- 
eller from his meeting, but keeps away his 
servants, or the postmen on the road, and 
ostlers, and cooks, and waiters. All these 
may be detained from public worship by one 
man’s journey of fifty miles. Such a man in- 
curs some responsibility. The plea of ‘ saving 
time’ is not remote from irreverence ; for if it 
has any meaning it is this, that our time is of 
more value when employed in business, than 
when employed in the worship of God. It is 
discreditable to this country that the number 
of carriages which traverse it on this day is 
so great. The evil may rightly and perhaps 
casily be regulated by the Legislature. You 
talk of difficulties :—you would have talked of 
many more, if it were now, for the first time, 
proposed to shut up the General Post-Office one 
day in seven. We should have heard of pa- 
rents dying before their children could hear of 
their danger; of bills dishonoured and mer- 
chants discredited for want of a post; and of a 
multitude of other inconveniences which busy 
anticipation would have discovered. Yet the 
General Post-Office is shut; and where is the 
evil? The journeys of stage-coaches may be 
greatly diminished in number; and though 
twenty difficulties may be predicted, none 
would happen but such as were easily borne. 
An increase of the duty per mile on those 
coaches which travelled every day, might per- 
haps effect the object. Probably not less than 
forty persons are employed on temporal affairs, 
in consequence of an ordinary stage-coach 
journey of a hundred miles.* 

“A similar regulation would be desirable 
with respect to ‘Sunday Papers.’ The ordi- 
nary contents of a newspaper are little accord- 
ant with religious sobriety and abstraction 
from the world. News of armies, and of 
funds and markets, of political contests and 
party animosities, of robberies and trials, of 
sporting, and boxing, and the stage ; with mer- 
riment, and scandal, and advertisements—are 
sufficiently ill adapted to the cultivation of 
religiousness of mind. An additional two- 
pence on the stamp-duty would perhaps reme- 
dy the evil. 

“ Private, and especially public amusements 
on this day, are clearly wrong. It is remark- 
able that they appear least willing to dispense 
with their amusements on this day, who pur- 
sue them on every other: and the observation 
affords one illustration amongst the many of 
the pitiable effects of what is called—though 
it is only called—a life of pleasure. 

“ Upon every kind and mode of negligence 
respecting these religious obligations, the ques- 
tion is not simply, whether the individual him- 
self sustains moral injury, but also whether 


* There is reason to believe that, to the numerous 
class of coachmen, waiters, &c., the alteration would 
be most acceptable. I have been told by an intelli- 
gent coachman, that they would gladly unite in a re- 
quest to their employers if it were likely to avail. 


he occasions injury to those around him. The 
example is mischievous. Even supposing that 
a man may feel devotion in his counting-house, 
or at the tavern, or over a pack of cards, his 
neighbours who know where he is, or his fa- 
mily who see what he is doing, are encouraged 
to follow his example, without any idea of 
carrying their religion with them, ‘My 
neighbour amuses himself—my father attends 
to his ledgers—and why may not I ?’—So 
that, if such things were not intrinsically un- 
lawful, they would be wrong because they are 
inexpedient. Some things might be done 
without blame by the lone tenant of a wild, 
which involve positive guilt ina man in so- 
ciety. 

** Holydays, such as those which are dis- 
tinguished by the names of Christmas-day and 
Good-Friday, possess no sanction from Scrip- 
ture : they are of human institution. If any 
religious community thinks it is desirable to 
devote more than fifty-two days in the year to 
the purposes of religion, it is unquestionably 
right that they should devote them ; and it is 
amongst the good institutions of several Chris- 
tian communities, that they do weekly appro- 
priate some additional hours to these purposes. 
The observance of the days in question is how- 
ever of another kind: here, the observance 
refers to the day as such ; and | know not 
how the censure can be avoided which was 
directed to those Galatians who ‘observed 
days, and months, and times, and years.’ 
Whatever may be the sentiments of enlighten- 
ed men, those who are not enlightened are 
likely to regard such days as sacred in them- 
selves. This is turning to beggarly elements: 
this partakes of the character of superstition ; 
and superstition of every kind and in every 
degree, is incongruous with that ‘ glorious 
liberty’ which Christianity describes, and to 
which it would conduct us.” 


Habits of the Alligator. 


Audubon, the distinguished American natu- 
ralist, has given a most amusing and valuable 
account of the habits of the alligator ; and we 
shall take the liberty in this article of drawing 
largely upon the material he has furnished. 

In Louisiana, these animals are found 
wherever there is sufficient water to hide them, 
or to furnish them with food. On the Red 
river, before it was navigated by steam vessels 
they were so extremely abundant, that to see 
hundreds at a time along the shores, or on the 
immense rafts, was quite a common occur- 
rence ; the smaller on the backs of the larger, 
groaning and uttering their bellowing noise, 
like thousands of irritated bulls about to meet 
in fight ; but all so careless of man, that unless 
shot at, or positively disturbed, they remain 
motionless, suffering boats or canoes to pass 
within a few yards of them, without noticing 
them in the least. The shores are yet tram- 
pled by them in such a manner, that their 
large traces are seen as plentiful as those of 
sheep in a fold. 

The usual motion of the alligator, when on 
land is slow and sluggish; it is a kind of la- 
boured crawling, performed by moving alter- 
nately each leg, in the manner of a quadruped 


when walking, scarcely able to keep up their 
weighty bodies from dragging on the earth, 
and leaving the track of their long tail on the 
mud, like that of the keel of a small vessel, 
Thus they emerge from the water, and go 
about the shores, the woods, or the fields, in 
search of food, or of a different place of abode, 
or one of safety to deposit their eggs. If, at 
such times when at all distant from the water, 
an enemy is perceived by them, they drop and 
lie flat, with the nose on the ground watching 
the intruder’s movements with their eyes, 
which are able to move considerably round 
without affecting the position of the head. 
Should aman then approach them, they do 
not attempt either to make away or attack, but 
merely raise their body from the ground for 
an instant, swelling themselves, and issuing a 
dull blowing, not unlike that of a blacksmith’s 
bellows. Not the least danger need be appre. 
hended; then you either kill with ease, or 
leave them. 

The power of the alligator is in his strength, 
and the chief means of his attack or defence 
is his large tail. 

The alligator, when after prey in the water, 
or at its edge, swims so slowly towards it as 
not to ruffle the water. It approaches the ob- 
ject sideways, body and head all concealed, 
ull sure of its stroke; then with a tremendous 
blow as quick as thought the object is secured, 

Each lake has a spot deeper than the rest, 
rendered so by the animals who work at it, 
and always situated at the lower edge of the 
lake, near the connecting bayous, that, as 
drainers, pass through all those lakes, and dis- 
charge sometimes many miles below where 
the water had made its entrance above, there- 
by ensuring themselves water, as long as any 
will remain. ‘This is called by the hunters 
the Alligator’s Hole. By looking attentively 
on this spot, you plainly see the tails of the 
alligators moving to and fro, splashing, and 
now and then when missing a fish throwing it 
up in the air. The hunter anxious to prove 
the value of his rifle marks one of the eyes of 
the largest alligator, and, as the hair-trigger is 
touched, the alligator dies. Should the ball 
strike one inch astray from the eye, the animal 
flounces, rolls over and over, beating furiously 
about him with his tail, frightening all his 
companions, who sink immediately, while the 
fish, like blades of burnished metal, leap in all 
directions out of the water, so terrified are 
they at the uproar. Another and another re- 
ceives the shot in the eye and expires; yet 
those that do not feel the fatal bullet, pay no 
attention to the death of their companions till 
the hunter approaches very close ; when they 
hide themselves for a few moments by sinking 
backwards. 

If you go towards the head of the alligator, 
there is no danger, and you may safely strike 
it with a club, four feet long, until you drive 
it away; merely watching the operations of 
the point of the tail, that at each blow you give 
thrashes to the right and left most furiously. 

In autumn, the alligator leaves the lakes to 
seek for winter quarters, by burrowing under 
the roots of trees, or covering themselves sim- 
ply with earth along their edges. They be- 
come then very languid and inactive, and at 
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more difficult than fora child to mount his 
wooden rocking-horse. The negroes who now 
kill them, put all danger aside by separating, 
at one blow with an axe, the tail from the body. 
They are afterwards cut up in large pieces 
and boiled whole in a good quantity of water, 
from the surface of which the fat is collected 
with large ladles. One single man kills often- 
times a dozen of large alligators in the even- 
ing, prepares his fire in the woods, where he 
has erected a camp for the purpose, and by 
morning has the oil rendered. 

I have frequently been very much amused 
when fishing in a bayou, where alligators 
were numerous, by throwing a blown bladder 
on the water towards the nearest to me. The 
alligator makes for it, flaps it towards his 
mouth, or attempts seizing it at once, but all 
in vain. The light bladder slides off; in a 
few minutes, many alligators are trying to 
seize this, and their evolutions are quite inter- 
esting. ‘They then put one in mind of a crowd 
of boys running after a football. A black 
bottle is sometimes thrown also, tightly cork- 
ed; but the alligator seizes this easily, and 
you hear the glass give way under its teeth, 
as if ground in a coarse mill. They are easi- 
ly caught by negroes, who most expertly 
throw a rope over their heads when swimming 
close to shore, and haul them out instantly.— 
Pictorial National Library. 





Sea Animaleules. 


Scoresby in a whaling voyage in the year 
1820 passed through a part of the sea, where 
the surface to the extent of several leagues was 
variegated by large patches ‘of a yellowish 
green colour; having the appearance of an 
admixture with flowers of sulphur or mustard, 
Suspecting it to be of an animal nature, a 
quantity of the yellowish green water was pro- 
cured ; and on examination by the microscope, 
was found to contain animalcules in immense 
numbers. The larger proportion of these, 
consisting of a transparent substance of a 
lemon-yellow colour, and globular form, ap- 
peared to possess very little power of mo- 
tion ; but a part, amounting, perhaps, to a fifth 
of the whole, were in continual action. Some 
of these being seen advancing by a slightly 
waving motion, and others spinning round 
with considerable celerity, gave great interest 
and liveliness to the examination. In a drop 
of the water there were 50 in number, on an 
average, in each square of the micrometer 
glass of y}5th of an inch in diameter ; and as 
the drop occupied a circle on a plate of glass 
containing 529 of these squares, there must 
have been in this single drop of water, taken 
out of the yellowish-green sea, about 26,450 
animalcules. Hence reckoning 60 drops to a 
dram, there would be a number in a gallon of 
water, exceeding, by one-half, the amount of 
the human population of the whole globe! It 
gives a powerful conception of the minuteness 
and wonders of creation, when we think of 
more than 26,000 animals living, obtaining 
subsistence, and moving perfectly at their ease, 
without annoyance to one another, in a single 
drop of water! A whale requires an ocean to 


this period, to sit or ride on one would not be | sport in ;—about a hundred and fifty millions 
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,of these animalcules, would have abundant 
room in a tumbler of water. 
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The First Ocean Steam Voyage. 


The Newark Advertiser says two Jersey- 
men are entitled to the credit of having con- 
structed the first steam engine that ever pro- 
pelled a vessel across the Atlantic—Stephen 
Vail, of Morristown, and the late Daniel Dod, 
the brother of Stephen Dod, Esq. The vessel 
for which they built the engine was the Atlan- 
tic steamship Savannah, built in New York in 
the year 1818, by Fitchet & Crochet, under 
the direction of Capt. Meses Rogers, subse- 
quently her commander. On the 29th March, 
1819, she sailed from New York to Savannah, 
Georgia, (where the ship was owned.) After 
a short stay at the latter place, she proceeded 
to Charleston, South Carolina, to take the 
President, James Monroe, to Savannah— 
whence, after these successful experiments, she 
sailed on the 25th of May, same year, direct 
for Liverpool, a full rigged ship of 350 tons 
burthen, with a low pressure engine of 80 or 
90 horse power. She proved a fast sailer, 
and by the power of her engine alone she 
would make eight knots per hour. After a 
most successful passage of 22 days, 14 of 
which her engine was used, she arrived at 
Liverpool. 

Before crossing the bar, however, an amus- 
ing incident took place, which may be worthy 
of narration here. The ship was discovered 
from the telegraphic station at Cape Clear, (the 
southern part of Ireland,) and reported as a 
ship on fire. The admiral who lay at the 
cove of Cork, despatched one of the King’s 
cutters to her relief—but great was their won- 
der at their total inability, with all sail, in a 
fast vessel, to come up with a ship under bare 
poles. After several shots were fired from the 
cutter, the engine was stopped; and the sur- 
prize of the crew at their mistake, as well as 
their curiosity to see the singular Yankee 
craft, can readily be imagined. ‘They at once 
asked permission to come on board, and were 
much gratified by a close inspection of the 
naval novelty. 

On approaching the city, the shipping, piers 
and roofs of houses were thronged with an 
excited populace, cheering the adventurous 
craft. During her stay at Liverpool, naval 
officers, and noblemen, and merchants from 
London, came down to visit her, and were 
singularly curious to ascertain her speed, des- 
tination, &c. As it will be remembered, this 
was soon after Jerome had offered a large re- 
ward to any one who would succeed in rescu- 
ing his brother Napoleon, then .at St. Helena, 
this was the suspected design of the Savan- 
nah’s visit. After a stay of 28 days in Liver- 
pool, during which time the ship was visited 
by thousands of people of rank, and her offi- 
cers the while treated with marked attention, 
she left for Copenhagen, Denmark. 

<estintbientes 

Discovery in Mississippi.—In the south- 
western part of Franklin county, Miss., there 
is a platform or floor of hewn stone, neatly 
polished, some three feet under ground. It is 
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about one hundred and eighty feet long and 
eighty feet wide. It extends due north and 
south, and its surface is perfectly level. The 
masonry is said to be equal, if not superior, to 
any work of modern times. The land above 
it is cultivated, but thirty years ago it was 
covered with oak and pine trees, measuring 
from two to three feet in diameter. It is evi- 
dently of very remote antiquity, as the Indi- 
ans who reside in the neighbourhood had no 
knowledge of its existence previous to its re- 
cent discovery. Nor is there any tradition 
among them to form any idea of the object of 
the work or the people who were its builders. 
There is also a canal and well connected with 
it, but they never have beea explored. A sub- 
terranean passage may be underneath. Fur- 
ther explorations may throw some light upon 
its origin. —Late Paper. 





New Satellite of Saturn.—On the 16th 
inst., a satellite of Saturn, hitherto unnoticed, 
was seen at this Observatory. It was not, 
however, fully recognized as such until the 
19th. Subsequent measures have left no 
doubt on our minds as to the character of this 
new member of the system of Saturn. Its 
orbit is exterior to that of Titan; but a know- 
ledge of the precise limits will depend on more 
extended observations. 


W.C. B. 
Cambridge, Sept. 26th, 1848. 





Rise and Fall of the Lakes.—Mr. Owston, 
keeper of the light on Gull Island, northern 
shore of Lake awie under date of Gull 
Island, Sept. 11, 1848, says, that Lake Onta- 
rio, on the 15th of May, 1847, was higher 
than he has known it forseven years, being 
two feet two inches elevation. On the 5th of 
December, 1847, the end of the season for 
lighting, being the end of navigation, . five 
inches elevation, May Ist, 1848, one foot 
elevation. Sept. 11, 1848, but three inches, 
being the lowest he has ever known thus early 
in the season. ‘The depression of the waters 
of the lakes has an important bearing upon 
canal navigation, and it is not improbable that 
the time may come when it will be necessary 
occasionally to supply the Erie Canal by 
means of an engine like that used at the Har- 
lem Lake in Holland, which raises fourteen 
thousand gallons of water at a stroke. Mr. 
Owston says, | have never fixed upon a lake- 
meter for Lake Erie, being unable to find any 
natural or artificial object which | could use 
for that purpose. Gull Island, which I select- 
ed for a lake-meter for Lake Ontario in 1844, 
is now a reef, It was formerly an island of 
one acre in extent, formed of bituminous fos- 
siliferous limestone, stratified both vertically 
and horizontally. It was supposed that the 
island had sunk down; but my examination 
of the northern shore of the lake in 1844, dis- 
covered to me the cause of the depression. In 
cold weather at high water, the surface be- 
came covered with water, which froze and 
adhered to the rock, the ice and the rock form- 
ing one mass. When thus concreted toge- 
ther, the breaking up of the ice of the near 
shore of the Lake by heavy storms, raised the 
ice, and with it the rock strata, in pieces about 
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Friends of my youth! where are ye? On the gloom that his concern would prove to be for Merion 


one foot thick and three or four wide and long. ds « 
These were floated away with the ice, which | Of midnight drear I often fix mine eye; 
as it melted dropped the rock in deep water | ae cone Se ieee, SNE Dee ee _ 
. ; PP es c “i3 he joys of other moments gliding by ! J 
In 1837 (I think it was,) the British Govern- | *Tjs then I wipe the tear, and check the sigh, 
ment built a Light House on this decapitated | And bid my thanks replace the plaintive moan : 
Island, now a reef two miles from the shore. | But morning dawns, the sainted visions fly— re 
It is a hollow column. The water rises and|! streich mine arms to grasp them—but they’re 


‘ Sie ; ; g ne— 

falls in the inside of it, as it does in a well ;| And [ am left again—sad—comfortlcss—alone ! 
and it is from this that I obtain my record of} 
York | 


Friends of my youth! where are ye? Lost awhile, 
But not forever! No! The hour shall come, 
When I shall meet you with a sweeter smile, 

And taste the raptures of your heavenly home! 
Cheerless indeed, and lonely, here I roam! 

But there is One who is my pilot still ; 

One who, amidst the tempest’s thickest foam, 

Can grasp the rudder with a master’s skill, 

And steer my skiff to land, and safety, if He will. 


H, 


the rise and fall of the Lake.—New 
Paper. 


Selected. 


THE LAST DAY OF THE WEEK. 
BY DR. BOWRING. 


The week is past: its latest ray 

Is vanished with the closing day ; 
And ’tis as far beyond our grasp 
Its now departing hours to clasp, 
As to recall that moment bright 
When first creation sprang to light. 


or 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood-and his Times, 
(Continued from page 30.) 


In the First month, 1798, Arthur Howell 
was set at liberty by his Monthly Meeting to 
visit Friends in the middle and western parts 
of Pennsylvania ; in the Eleventh month, 1799, 
to attend meetings in New Jersey, and some 
other parts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; in 
the Tenth month, 1800, in company with 
Anne Mifflin and Ruth Richardson, to visit 
Friends in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting and 
elsewhere ; and in the Second month, 1801, to 
perform a general visit to Friends of New 
Jersey. uring one of the visits to New Jer- 
sey, being at Greenwich, he was furnished by 
his Divine Master with spiritual discernment 
enabling him to detect a wicked spirit under 
a specious covering. A woman had recently 
made her appearance at that place of polished 
exterior and fascinating manners. Many per- 
sons there had become much interested in her, 
and among the rest, A Y , one of Ar- 
thur’s female acquaintance from Philadelphia. 
In the course of a family sitting, Ann being 
present, Arthur addressed her touching this 
new friend she had become attached to. He 
had been enabled to discover rottenness under 
a fair exterior, and he warned Ann against 
any association with the stranger. “ ‘Touch 
her not!” was his emphatic language. Soon 
afierwards, circumstances removed the veil of 
deceit, and the woman was found to be of a 
bad character, loose principles, and an evil 
life. 

On another occasion after a meeting in Jer- 
sey, he felt himself drawn to approach a car- 
riage, which, having received its passengers, 
was about being driven away. Looking in he 
beheld a woman, and addressed her in the 
following words, ‘* Thou hast a work to do. 
Do it! and if they knock thee down, get up 
and go atitagain.” ‘The woman Friend thus 
addressed, came forth in the ministry, in 
which she laboured to an advanced age. 


One bright summer morning Arthur How. 
ell felt an impression, that some service was 
required of him out of the city, but where, or 
what, was hidden from him. He mentioned 
his feelings to some members of his family, 
and was encouraged by them to prepare him- 
self to start; the idea suggesting itself to them 


The weck is past; and has it brought 

Some beams of sweet and soothing thought ; 
And has it left some memory dear 

Of heavenly raptures tasted here ? 


And who would sigh for its return? 
We are but pilgrims born to mourn; 
And moments as they onward flow 

Cut short the thread of human woe, 
And bring us nearer to the scenes 
Where sorrows end, and heaven begins, 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


A GOD EVERYWHERE. 


Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep 
Need we to prove a God is here ; 
The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of his hahd in lines as clear. 


For who but He that arched the skies, 
And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all he tries, 
Could form the daisy’s purple bud ? 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its crimson fringe so nicely spin; 

And drench in dew the topaz gem 
That, set in silver, gleams within ! 


And fling it unrestrained and free, 
O’er hill and dale, and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may sce 
In every step, the stamp of God? 


———S—— 


Selected, 
FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH. 


Friends of my youth! where are ye? On the stream 
Of joyous life we gaily launch’d together ; 

Bloom’d then, each bank as in a fairy dream, 

Serene the sky, and placid was the weather! 

Bat ye are gone and have not told me whither! 
Alone my bark is drifting down the tide. 

Alone she floats, nor one companion with her, 

To hail her progress, or her motions guide ; 

Alone I seem to live, where all is dead beside! 


Friends of my youth! where are ye? On the bank 

Scarce here and there the willow branches wave 

To mark the spot where some fair vessel sank 

Beneath the billows to a watery grave! 

Ah! was there none for you the storm to brave ? 

None o’er the deep the friendly line to throw? 

None from oblivion dark your uames to save ; 

Or on the lost, one simple line bestow, 

To tell what truth, what worth, what beauty rest be- 
low ? 


| emote, which was held thatday. His horse 
| was accordingly attached to the family chair 
| or chaise, which was one of those old-fashion- 
i roomy vehicles with one seat, on which you 
| could stow comfortably about as many persons 
jas in a modern two-seated carriage. Arthur 
took a seat in it, accompanied by his son Ja- 
'cob, and a young man named William Mott, 
who is still living. At Arthur’s direction they 
drove to Fourth street, turned northward up 
it, and as the young men would occasionally 
inquire, “ Which way?” he continued replying 
in the words, * Drive on.” Thus they pro- 
ceeded, Arthur yet in the dark as to where his 
service might be; but still his watchword to 
the young men was “ Drive on,” “ Drive on,” 
till they reached the house of his journeyman 
John Nutts, who lived in Germantown, direct- 
ly opposite Friends’ meeting-house. Stopping 
the horse they alighted, and as they did so, 
saw a funeral approaching. The carriages 
were driven into the yard by Friends’ burial 
ground, and Arthur feeling now a clear mani- 
festation of duty, followed after, accompanied 
by his two young men. Pretty soon a fire 
was kindled within his heart, and a word was 
put into his mouth. “ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord, yea from henceforth saith 
the spirit, for they do rest from their labours 
and their works do follow them.” This was 
his text; and in his communication he set forth 
the blessedness of redeemed souls set at liber- 
ty from the shackles of mortality, in energetic 
language, and spoke as though this had been 
the happy experience of the individual, whe- 
ther man or woman, he had no information, 
whose body was then being consigned to the 
earth. When this service was over, Arthur 
returned in peace to his home. The next day 
when his journeyman Nutts came into the 
city, he addressed Arthur thus, ‘* Master, does 
thee know that the people say thee is a pro- 
phet?” Arthur demanded what he meant. 
John by way of reply informed him, that the 
person whose funeral he had attended the day 
before, was a woman who resided on the Lo- 
gan estate. Her nephew, who was under her 
care, having died, some malicious person had 
spread abroad a report that she had caused the 
death of the child, in order to inherit his pro- 
perty. ‘The aunt was so affected at hearing 
this wicked charge, that her spirits sank under 
it,—her health became impaired,—she declin- 
ed in strength, and at last died of a broken 
heart. During her season of sickness and 
sorrow, she had learned to look to the Lord 
for comfort, and in full faith in the verity of 
the openings of his Holy Spirit on her mind, 
she had declared, when near her close, that 
the Lord would, in token of her innocence, 
send one of his ministers to preach at her 
| funeral. 

Arthur Howell was remarkably nice in his 
habits. He was neat in his person, and loved 
to have every thing about him in order and 
clean. In his leather store if the removal of 
hides, or other causes, brought dust on the 
| floor, he would take a brush and sweep it out. 
| His friend Nicholas Waln whilst passing by 
his place of business one day, seeing him bu- 
sily occupied in this way, called out, “‘ There 
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are sweepers in high life, as well as in low | the 68th year of his age. Having been ena- | want of experience, were often very weak ; 


ones, Arthur.” 
At one time whilst on a religious visit, Ar- 


bled in various ways to administer to the spi- 
ritual and temporal wants of others, his hea- 


}and doubting whether we were right or not in 
the work ; so that this dear Friend, by his ten- 


thur stopped at a house, where everything was | venly Father richly supplied his needs, and | der and fatherly care and advice, was of great 


excessively dirty. ‘The woman had so little | 
claim to cleanliness, that thick layers of dirt 
were plainly discernible between her fingers. 
The sight of this was too much for Arthur's | 
patience. Close by there was a stream of| 





blessed him with a quiet and peaceful close. 
Oh! how holy the faith of those who having 
proved that the Lord Jesus is gracious, through 
the many trials of an obedient and dedicated 
life, can rest in quiet unfaltering confidence 


encouragement, in letting us know how weak 
;and poor he often found himself; which so 
/much answered with my condition, that it was 
/as marrow to my bones. When we came to 
| Dumfries, after we had taken some refresh- 


water, and soap was not expensive. His text,| upon his saving mercy, in the hour of death. | ment at our inn, James said to us, * Lads, | find 


on which for their benefit he commented sharp- 
ly, was from William Penn, “ Cleanliness is | 
akin to godliness.” 

His nerves were extraordinarily affected 
when fire was destroying the property of his 
fellow citizens. In the year 1802, just‘at the 
hour when his friend John Letchworth had 
agreed to start on a religious visit with Anne 
Mifflin and Mary Gilbert, a fire broke out im- 
mediately adjoining John’s workshop.  Al- 
though the fire raged violently, and threatened 
to consume his premises, John Letchworth 
and his companions proceeded on their jour- 
ney. Inthe street, beside his friend’s property, 
Arthur stood in a considerable degree of nerv- 
ous excitement, exclaiming, ‘‘ Master wont let | 
it be burnt!” * Master wont let it be burnt!” 
His prediction was correct ; and although the 
building consumed was in close proximity, and 
the shop abounded with light shavings and 
varnish, materials easily ignited, the place was 
saved, 

In his public ministry Arthur Howell was 
peculiar. His voice was loud; and as he 
only gave utterance to a few syllables with 
each breath, his communications appeared 
somewhat abrupt. In this particular he resem- 
bled our late Friend Thomas Shillitoe. He 
was peculiarly led to attend the funerals of 
Friends, and not many took place in the city 
amongst his acquaintance, that he neglected. 

The last minute he obtained for religious 
service from his Monthly Meeting, was one 
in the Ninth month, 1812, setting him at 
liberty to visit the Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

He was now growing in years, and evident- 
ly believed that the time of his release from 
earthly cares and troubles, drew nigh. He 
settled all his outward affairs that could be 
settled ; and many little incidents remembered 
after his departure, gave his friends the un- 
doubted assurance that he saw his end ap- 
proaching, and was making himself ready. 
He was, as he himseif expressed to one of his 


Thus died Arthur Howell. He had lived be- | 


loved by his intimates, respected by the com- 
munity in which he dwelt. His funeral was 
largely attended by the members of the religi- 
ous Society he belonged to, and by a very 
large concourse of his fellow citizens,—who 
gathered without ostentation or parade in the 
deep feeling of a public loss. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Zeal of by-gone Days. 
“ Robert and Richard Lattimer went with 


|me into Scotland and accompanied me several 


days. As we travelled on the road to Dum- 
fries, | had some words of exhortation to seve- 
ral on the road ; and some took it kindly, We 
met one man whom we passed quietly by, who 
was so filled with anger against us, that he 
followed me and cried out in great rage, that 
I was a deceiver, and was going to delude the 
people. I stopped my horse and asked him, 
what he had to charge me with, I being a 
stranger to him and he to me? But he cried, 
Give me scripture, or else I will not believe 
what thou sayest. Seeing him full of envy, | 
told him I had a scripture for him, if he would 
hear it, which was, ‘Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend you ;’ which 
smote him so to the heart, that he was con- 
founded and left me. When we got to Dum- 
fries we had a meeting in the streets, where 
some of the people were sober, but some of 
them were very rude. I warned them to re- 
pent and turn to the Lord while he strove with 
them by his Holy Spirit, lest the day of their 
visitation should pass over; declaring unto 
them that the Lord was angry with the wicked 
every day, and if they did not repent of their 
wickedness, all their talk of God, Christ, and 
religion would be in vain. For so long as 
people go on in rebellion against God’s Holy 


/a concern to go into the street; will you go 
with me?’ For he thought it might only be to 
show himself, and was desirous that we might 
all go together, being five in number. So we 
walked forth, and the inhabitants gazed upon 
| us, for the Quakers were seldom seen in that 
/town, so many together. Several came after 
us, and James lifted up his voice like a trum- 
pet among the people, who were very quiet 
and attentive. When he was clear, we retired 
to our inn, and divers followed us, who were 
very rude and wicked, but were not permitted 
to hurt us. We had sweet comfort and re- 
freshment one in another at our quarters.” 

Here we have the evidence not only of the 
zeal which the Truth gave those devoted men, 
but also of the continued sense that the trea- 
}sure they were intrusted with, was held “in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power might be of God, and not of us.” They 
could further adopt the language of the apos- 
tle, * We are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed ; we are perplexed, but not in des- 
| pair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, 
but ngt destroyed ; always bearing about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus, might be made manifest in our 
body.” We may also observe the difference 
of experience between S. Bownas and that pil- 
lar in the church, which the former felt; but 
keeping under the hand of the Lord, both were 
baptized into the same sense of their own no- 
thingness, in which they were kept by the 
invisible power of God unto salvation. And 
Samuel Bownas also grew in his gift; for 
years afterwards John Griffith speaks of him 
as a substantial minister of the Gospel, by 
whom he was comforted on his first visit to 
England. 














—_— 


No Life without Baptism. 


I often wish on my own account, to be more 
|in substance than lam. That infinite kind- 
| ness has made me a partaker of the common 


sons, much weaned from the world. On the| Spirit, and give up their hearts to wickedness, | salvation, has shed abroad in my _ heart 
24th of First month, 1816, he arose as usual, their offerings are an abomination to him; as\a measure of his love, and strengthened 
but soon complained of indisposition, On the | they might read in Isaiah.”—J. Dickrnson,| me at times, to lay hold on eternal life, [ 


afternoon of the next day, he appeared ex-| 


tremely ill and much oppressed. ‘This op- 
pression continued to increase, and he express- 





Friends’ Library, Vol. xii. 400, 
Samuel Bownas who with his fellow travel- 


trust the deceivableness of unrighteousness, 
| will never be suffered to draw me from the 


ler in the work of the ministry J. Thompson, | belief of. But | look at the office of a gos- 


ed a desire to be allowed to remain perfectly | was in company with J. Dickinson and Robert! pel minister with an awfulness which con- 
quiet, without being interrupted by the admin- | and Richard Lattimer at this time, makes the| vinces me, that there are baptisms, humilia- 
istration of medicine, or of any kind of nour- | following mention of him and of this meeting tions, and deaths peculiar to it; and that 


ishment. One of his sons asked him how he 
felt as respected his future prospects. He re- 
plied calmly, “* There is nothing in my way.” 
His physician, Samuel P. Griffiths, added, 
that crowns all.” His illness increasing, he 
rapidly failed in strength, but continued per- 
fectly sensible to the close, which took place 
early on the morning of the 26th, he being in 


of Dumfries :— 


except these are often renewed, in order to 


“We went on with boldness and cheerful-| strip off the plumage of past experience, and 
ness, meeting on the way with our dear and| of that knowledge of heavenly things, which, 
worthy Friend James Dickinson, who was in-| being like yesterday’s manna, cannot sustain, 
tending a visit into Ireland. In our journey | but subtly puffs up the mind, that the babe’s 
from Border to Dumfries, we had very profit-| state, unto which the mysteries of the king- 
able conversation with him, of good service to| dom are unfolded, is unattainable, and the 


us both; because we, by reason of youth, and 


inscription of holiness unto the Lord is with- 
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held, because ‘they a are not cleansed through 
the word spoken unto them, What will it do 
for us, even to be called to the work of the 
ministry, if we submit not to those purgations 
which unerring Wisdom appoints? We may 
become vessels marred on the wheel; or to 
use another simile, if we suffer not ourselves 
in Christian patience, to be bundled up as with 
the dry rods, and to be as destitute of verdure 
as they, we may for want of complying with 
the appointed means of fruitfulness, frustrate 
the Divine purpose to distinguish those Who 


THE FRIEND. 


would condescul ito “help me, l.would never| wings, to to my unspeakable comfort, after a 
forsake him more.’ long time of deep and trying poverty, and 
John Backhouse’s state continued long to be| sense of more than unworthiness. May the 
one of deep depression and conflict of mind ;| beginning of another year, stimulate to more 
but He who “afflicteth not willingly, nor| fervent and constant prostration of soul at the 
grieveth the children of men,” in his own good | throne of grace, that I may find mercy, and 
time, was pleased to change the dispensation, | grace to help in time of need.” 
and give “ the oil of joy for mourning, and the} Sixth month 10th. ‘ Reached home, after 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” | an absence of 13 months, and much mental 
For some time -he had a strong impression | suffering in the loss of one of the sweetest of 
that a gift in the ministry would “be bestowed | daughters ; yet truly, may [ say, the Lord has 
upon him, and in the First month, 1813, he| been my refuge in times of trouble, to my 


are invisibly preserved by the hidden life. first spoke in our religious meetings. ‘his 
Perhaps it may not be unsafe to conclude, that act of dedication proved the means of remov- 
in our Society there are such defects; but as ing a heavy burden from his previously exer- 


humbling admiration ; blessed be his holy 
name!” 
In 1839 he attended, for the last time, the 


an individual, I find it safest, in conformity to cised mind, and sweet peace crowned the| Yearly Meeting in London, previous to which 


the Master’s command, to judge not, except offering. 
through the Spirit of the Son, the judgment of, The truly parental care which he had over 
the everlasting Father is known ; and at such his three little children, occupied him much, 
seasons, the mind is too much humbled, vainly and tended greatly to cheer his loneliness ; but 
to feed on this revealed knowledge.—Friends’ many were the changes in his spiritual atmos- 
Library, vol. xii. 323. 
——. were his portion as he trod the solitary path 
From the Annual Monitor for 1848. | of life. 

JOUN BACKHOUSE. fs In 1819, Fifth month Ist, he remarks :—~ 
\* Just returned from our week-day meeting, 
John Backhouse, of Darlington, England, a and, |think,afresh awakened tothe necessity for 
minister, deceased Eighth month 17, 1847,| my drinking deeper of the spring of life. How 
aged 63 years. ‘have I longed this day that all our meetings 
He was the youngest son of Jonathan and may be kept in the power of God! that his 
Ann Backhouse, of Darlington. During his|name which is above every name, may be 
youth he was at times favoured with Divine|more and more exalted by us as a Society, 
visitations, but he did not yield sufficiently to|and that his power may yet more conspicu- 
his convictions, and bend to the yoke of) ously be witnessed to be the crown and dia- 

Christ. Surrounded by temporal blessings, |dem of our assembly.” 
and with a isrge share of bodily strength and 1820, Sixth month Ist. ‘My hope and 
energy, he knew little of sorrow or anxiety,|confidence in Divine mercy are renewed this 


|phere, and many trials and discouragements | 





he obtained a certificate for visiting Friends in 
several of the counties. In the retrospect of 
this visit, he remarks, that his mind was 
peaceful, best help having been vouchsafed to 
his comfort. In the ensuing spring he had an 
attack of illness, which he thus describes :— 
1840, Fifth. month 30th. ‘I am now reco- 
vering from a somewhat serious attack of de- 
termination of blood to the head, producing on 
the 30th, a very slight paralytic affection ; and 
now ten days alter, | find my mental powers 
very weak. I write not these things so much 
to notice a bodily ailment, as to record my 
feelings under this to me, awful visitation, and 
to acknowledge the continued and unmerited 
mercy of God, in Christ Jesus, in this time of 
deep trial. Strong were my cries, and earn- 
est my wrestlings, for deliverance from all 
bondage of sin and Satan; that no place in 
my heart might be unsearched ; and blessed 
be the name of my God, he did arise for my 
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until he had attained to manhood. 

In the Fifth month, 1809, he was married 
to Eliza Church, of Cork. Their union prov- 
ed a very short one; for in the Ninth month, 


jevening, to my unspeakable comfort. Oh! 


| help, and saved me for his mercy’s sake! He 
fit me dearest Father by any means that may | brought my soul out of trouble, and, on the 
appear good in thy sight, for nearer union and | banks of deliverance, enabled me to sing his 


1812, a few hours after the birth of her third | Thou knowest, O Lord! that | have none in 
child, his beloved wife suddenly expired in his| heaven but thee, nor in all the earth that I 
arms. This was to hima most unexpected | desire in comparison of thee.” 

and awful stroke ; and although he ultimately| In the year 1823, he entered into the mar- 
felt that it was a chastisement dispensed by | riage state with Katharine Capper, of London, 


his heavenly Father, in tender love, yet at/and this union proved a great blessing to him| 


first he seems to have feared that he had| ‘through the remainder of his life. 
brought it upon himself; and the anguish of} In ‘the summer of 1820, his family were 
his soul is strikingly described i in the following much tried by the illness and declining health 
extract from his memoranda made some of his eldest daughter, which induced ‘them to 
months after. |try a change of climate ; but whilst travelling 
1813, Second month Ist. “ This shock, as| on the Continent, they were plunged into deep 
may well be supposed, proved nearly more|sorrow by the death of this beloved child. 
than I could bear; and indeed, had not the| During their absence from England, the fol- 
Father of mercies, in his unmerited love, seen | lowing memoranda were penned. 
meet to administer the cup of consolation to} 1829, Twelfth month 6th. 
me, | never could have sustained the blow.|First-day. Held our little meeting; another 
Snatched as she was from me, in the bloom|poor time. Indeed the feeling of my mind, 





of health and youth, and ‘possessing qualities | since coming into this land, has been much of 


and dispositions rarely to be found, what but|this nature, at times being greatly oppressed ; 
the hand of a gracious God, could have spo-|and, though, I trust, sensible of my own great 
ken peace to my soul? I could only say, My|deficiency, and that in myself there is suffi- 
God! my God! ‘To him, indeed, | turnedjcient cause for this feeling, yet | think the 
with full purpose of heart ; but truly what else |darkness, the ignorance and extreme wretch- 
could | do! The world was moved out of its ledoess of the people, has something to do with 
place ; the old heaven and the old earth were|it. ‘ Darkness’ does indeed ‘ cover the earth 
passed away, and the new heaven and the|and gross darkness the hearts of the people’ 
new earth were not within my reach; mine|in a very affecting manner.” 

eyes could not behold them. However, 1; 1830, First month Ist. ‘ A sweet season 
threw myself on the mercy of my heavenly | of retirement, in which the Sun of righteous- 
Father, with a determined resolution, that if he|ness was pleased to arise with healing in his 


*¢ Castel a Mare, | 





‘communion with thee, my soul’s Beloved!| praise ; so that into his hands | could conimit 


my all, and bless his holy name, for this his 
merciful warning to be more on the watch 
against too much thought about the things of 
time, which, if not kept out, will so fill the 
mind, that there may be scarcely room for the 
heavenly Visiter, even as a wayfaring man, 
who tarrieth for a night, much less for the 
blessed Master to take up his abode.” 

On the 16th of Sixth month, he obtained a 
certificate to visit parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, in company with his dear wife and 
valued cousin Margaret Richardson. On re- 
turning from this his last journey in his Mas- 
ter’s service, he writes: ** Ninth month 24th. 
Reached Darlington in the morning, our minds 
humbled under a sense of the goodness of the 
Lord in bringing us back in peace.” 

On the 9th of Ninth month, 1841, after 
some premonitory symptoms, he suddenly lost 
the use of his lower limbs, and soon became 
exceedingly ill. On the 13th, he expressed 
his thankfulness that he had never had even 
one regret at the sudden loss of his powers, 
but that he had been enabled to say, “ Thy 
will be done; and added, that he had had 
sweetly in his remembrance a promise which 
was made him a short time back, viz.: “ As 
one, that his mother comforteth, so will | com- 
fort thee,” saying that he had never been per- 
mitted to feel dismay, either at the loss of his 
powers, or even at the possible termination of 
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the illness ; and that he hoped and believed it | fulness with which he bore the state of help- the vendors are generally two or three in each 
was not presumptuous, but that it proceeded lessness to which he was reduced, his mind | boat, every one of them provided with a large 
from the love of Jesus, who had died for him, | seemed brought into sweet submission to the | hat, made of palm-leaves, and of an umbrella 
and whose love had flowed toward him again | Divine will, and he not unfrequently spoke of| shape, which serves to protect the whole per- 
and again, unworthy as he was; so that he | these years of suffering as being the most fa- | son from either the sun or rain. Early in the 
could truly say, he had no desire so great as) voured and happiest of his life. He enjoyed morning the market boats assemble ; first about 
to walk closely with Him, and he trusted that, | from his windows the beauties of creation ; the | the middle of the town ; but floating up quietly 
through his mercy an eternal inheritance with |trees, the flowers, and the buds, furnished with the sluggish tide, or down, if the water 
Him would be granted him. themes of delight, and of thanksgiving to their be ebbing ; during the day, they are seen mov- 
14th. He requested a psalm to be read, | great and gracious Creator, ing slowly in and out of the different streets 
after which he returned thanks, “that the} From a little returning power in his limbs, | with an occasional purchaser, who is making 
Lord had been pleased to bring down, and lay | he was enabled, with considerable assistance,|a bargain with a market woman separated 
low, the loftiness of man in his unworthy ser-|to walk a little; and in the summer of 1343,| from the rest. This fleet of market boats 
vant, and that he had enabled him to receive|he once more attended meetings, and this, at} numbers generally from 150 to 200, and the 
this dispensation, awful as it was, as one en-|intervals, he continued to do through the re-| whole business transacted in them is conducted 
tirely of mercy,” adding, “ praises to his ever | mainder of his life, though his state was one|by women. It has generally dispersed by 
worthy name,” of great feebleness. During this long protract- | noon. 
In the night, the indescribable aching of the |ed probation, his voice was seldom heard in — 
useless limbs was distressingly painful ; in this | public ministry, but in private religious oppor- Sagacity of a Dog.—Last evening a 
state he uttered the words, “ ‘,As one whom his | tunities he often spoke in a lively manner. _ youngster driving a one-horse dray, stopped 
mother comforteth so will I comfort thee ;’| As he approached the close of life, his spi-| j,i, aan in freat 6f Lefler’s store, on Third 
thou hast fulfilled this thy promise O Lord my | rit was evidently increasingly sanctified, and street, and went into the store and purchased 
God, to thy helpless child; continue to afford | made fit for his change: the sweet serenity Of| .ome cakes. Almost immediately the horse, a 
such supplies of support as thou mayest see | his mind was unclouded ; and whilst enjoying spirited animal, took fright and ran off at the 
needful, to thy poor abased one ! . _ | with gratitude the blessings by which he was top of his speed. ‘The boy had a fine dog 
Ninth month 19th. He said he had felt it surrounded, he was continually rendering with him that always accompanies the dray. 
more difficult to stay his mind upon his God | praise where it was due, under feelings of en-| p):, dog had followed his master into the 
and Saviour, than before, and _supplicated, | tire self-abasement, and from a sense of the shop, but hearing the noise made by the horse 
“Open thy arms, O righteous Father! and love and mercy of his Redeemer. On the 3d} ;, running off, he started into the street in 
enable thy poor child to run into them, in this|of Eighth month, 1847, at his own desire he pursuit of the runaway. Although the horse 
hone of trial.” at left home for Shull, a sweet retired residence was going very fast the dog soon caught up, 
20th, Having, at this time, endured four-|in the west of the county of Durham, In this} and dashing in front barked loudly in a vain 
teen sleepless nights, and being much exhaust- | secluded place, he had, from early life pass-| prt to check him. The dog finding that 
ed, he expressed that, whether this sickness|ed many happy hours, and now he greatly barking wouldn’t do, tried the virtue of biting, 
were to the death of the body or not, he trust-|enjoyed the quiet which it afforded, almost | and sorthwith seized the horse by the nose 
ed and believed it would be to the removal of} daily taking a drive in the surrounding plan-} with pis teeth, and stopped his career instant. 
all doubts as to the soul, through the love and tations, He, however, expressed his sense of ly. He held on till his master came up, and 
mercy of Christ Jesus. ; _ |inereasing feebleness, and his belief. that he then, and not until then, did he loose his hold 
2ist. He said, “I see many things in| was declining; and often at this solemn period, on the horse’s nose, evidently thinking that it 
which I might have done better, many things| did he retire to wait upon the Lord, the sacred} way some neglect of his that Guatadaal-tho 
wherein I might have rendered more glory to| influence of whose Spirit, seemed continually | porse to run off, and determined to hold him 
my Maker, but in great mercy there is no con- | to be the covering of his mind. safe until relieved from the responsibility by 
demnation on my soul. In the beginning of} He retired comfortably to rest on the night} nis master.— Louisville (Ky.) Courier. 
this illness, | felt particularly that | had suffer- | of the 16th, but early in the morning an attack 
ed myself to run after little things, not only to|of difficulty of breathing, similar to what he s 
be harrassed by them, but that they had hin-| had for some time been subject to, came on;| Fight between a Frog and a Rat.—A des- 
dered me from so fully minding the one thing|the usual remedies failed to relieve him, and} perate encounter took place between a frog 
as I ought; but I will trust and not be afraid ;|in about half an hour he gently passed away, | and a Tat, at a brook near the slaughter-house 
the Lord is my strength and my song, and is| we humbly believe to the fruition of that bless-| of Uriah Wiggins, in this town, a few days 
become my salvation. I trust that, whether | edness, a foretaste of which had so ofien mer-|ago. It appears that a rat came down to the 
living or dying, I am the Lord’s.’” cifully been granted him. brook to drink, and discovering a frog, “ with 
For some time before his illness, he had —— force and arms” made an attack upon him, by 
been endeavouring to diminish his cares, say-| Town of Borneo.—The houses in all parts | making a firm grasp with his teeth ; no sooner 
ing that he felt called upon sv to do, that the | of Borneo are built upon posts generally about | did the rat make his hold, than the frog plung- 
little remainder of his time might be more de-| 4 or 5 feet from the ground, but sometimes|ed into the water, dragging his antagonist 
voted to his Maker. more ; the object of this generally was for the | with him, where he remained until the rat was 
On the 28th, he remarked to his wife, how | purposes of health, and as a means of preser-| compelled to let go, and made for dry land, 
sweetly they had been enabled, in this afflic-| vation from noxious reptiles, and in some in-|closely pursued by the frog. As soon as the 
tion to rest in the Lord, and to breathe that | stances, as a protection against their enemies. | frog appeared above water, he was again at- 
his will might be done, who had abundantly | The towns are always situated on the banks | tacked by the rat, and a second time the latter 
fulfilled his promise in comforting them, add-| of rivers, and such low places are often cho-| became the subject for cold water bathing. 
ing, ‘Oh! | hope I shall never forget what || sen as are overflowed by the tide. Borneo| This feat was several times performed, until 
have felt in this illness, but that, if I should|and Kalekka are the only towns which I have| the rat, from exhaustion and drowning, fell a 
have a little longer to remain on this earth, | seen built entirely in the water, the whole of|prey to his antagonist. Afler the frog be- 
my lips may continually show forth His| the houses, with the exception of that of the|came fully assured that his antagonist was 
praise, through the renewings of His grace|sultan, and one or two of the nobles, being} dead, he seated himself upon his dead carcass, 
and of His compassion.” built upon posts fixed in the mud banks of the ep all ~~ ren maaan. sa 
He experienced some relief from his bodily | river. e remained for nearly half an hour, exulting, 
nities 9 being placed on a couch igen The public market in the town of Borneo,|as it were, over his hard won victory. Seve- 
his chest, in which position he remained chiefly | is held upon the water by the women, who} ral persons were present and saw the fight.— 
for about 2 years. During this period, it was | arrive every morning from the country with| Dover (N. H.) Gazeite. 
particularly instructive to witness the cheer-| fruit, vegetables, and other articles for sale ; —— 




































Never Alone.—A pious cottager residing in 
the centre of a long and dreary heath, being 
asked by a visiter, “‘ Are you not sometimes 
afraid in your lonely situation, especially in 
the winter 7” replied, “ Oh no; for Faith shuts 
the door at night, and Mercy opens it in the 
morning.” 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 21, 1848. 


“ Evening Free Schools.—The Board of 
Education, in New York, established a few 
years since, a number of free evening schools 
for the education of such as could not attend 
the day schools ; and so admirably have they 
worked, that their number has this year been 
greatly increased. They are kept open about 
four months in the year, during the long 
evenings of fall and winter. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to urge the importance of these schools, 
for we believe there are few persons at this 
day but appreciate the value of education. 
We regret, however—and it is a matter in 
which every citizen should feel a personal in- 
terest—that such schools have not yet been 
established here, and would urge upon the 
Board of Control in this district, to take the 
matter in hand. The establishments of even 
four or five such schools in this city would 
prove of immense advantage, and afford the 
means of education to a large number of chil- 
dren, who, compelled to labour, have not the 
opportunity of attending any of the day 
schools.” 


We would suggest another advantage that 
might arise from the institution of evening 
schools, besides that given in the above para- 
graph cut from the Daily News ; which is the 
diminution at least of the groups of boys col- | 
lected after dark in many parts of the city and | 
the suburbs. The time spent by them in the | 
streets is occupied in idle, vulgar conversation, 
their language is often obscene and profane, and 
their whole conduct very annoying to sober 
people. Having no good object, they are lia- 
ble to be drawn into mischief, And from one 
grade of depravity to another, they are pre- | 
pared for acts of violence and depredation. 


The population of Philadelphia is fast in- 


THE FRIEND. 


ination, on account of the morals and princi-| William Kinsey, Frankford; Benjamin H. 
ples of the rising generation. Let every class} Warder, No. 170 Vine street. 

lay deeply to heart the obligations which rests| Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 

upon them ; to look after in the first place, the| ‘Matron.—Susan Barton. 

youth of their own society, and to advise and; Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
aid parents to bring up their children in the} No. 182 Arch street. 

nurture and admonition of the Lord. The | Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 
care of the flock is too much left to the pastor. Worthington. 
Religious men and women, whether holding 


any station or not in the church, may render A member, residing in the Western Dis- 
much effectual aid and strength to those who | trict, desires to procure a family of Friends to 
have the charge of children in promoting sober | occupy a moderate-sized house, with the ex- 
and correct habits—whose example as they |ception of a parlour and other room, retained 
advance to maturity, would have a salutary |by himself. The rent will be taken in board. 


influence. 

If the different religious societies do not se- 
riously lay hold of this subject, posterity must 
reap the bitter fruits of the corruption and 
licentiousness that are already flowing over 
the country. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of estate of Charles Gifford, (noted 4th 
number of vol. 21,) $2, vol. 22; Wm. Hadley, Jr., 
Mooresville, Ind., $2, to 13, vol. 21; Avis L. Harris, 
Providence, R. I., $2, vol. 21 ; John Jessup, Moores. 
ville, Ind., $4, vols. 20 and 21; Wm. C. Taber, New 
Bedford, $2, vol. 22; Mary H. Harlan, per J. M., $4, 
vols, 21 and 22; Ira Varney, Franklindale, $2, vol. 
21; Joseph J. Hopkins, agent, for E. B. Hayward, 
$2, vol. 21 ; for estate of N. Popplein, $2, vol. 21 ; for 
A. Rex, Va., $2, to 39, vol. 21; Spencer Ballard, $2, 


vol, 22. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Commitiee who have charge of this 
Institution are desirous of employing a com. 
petent Friend to teach Latin and Greek in the 
Boys’ Department. Application may be made 
to Nathan Sharples, Concord, Pa. ; Samuel 
Hilles, Wilmington, Del.; Charles Yarnall, 
Philadelphia, or Thomas Evans, Haverford, 
Delaware county, Pa.—They also wish to en- 
gage the services of a Reading Teacher in the 
Boys’ School. Apply to Samuel Bette, Phi- 
ladelphia; Nathan Sharpless; Joel Evans, 
Springfield ; or Thomas Evans, Haverford. 


West-town Boarding- School. 


The Winter session will commence on 
Sixth-day, the 27th of the Tenth month. Con- 
veyances will be provided to take the children 


Any communication on the subject may be 
addressed to “ R.” at this office. 


Bellemonte Boarding-School for Girls. 


Martha S. Newbold continues her boarding- 
school for Girls, near the Bristol ‘Turnpike 
four miles from Philadelphia, and one from 
Frankford, 

The course of instruction comprises all the 
ordinary branches of an English education. 


Terms.—Thirty-five dollars per quarter, in- 
cluding washing, payable in advance. 

Twenty-five dollars per quarter for week- 

arders. 

Stationery and books at the usual prices, 


Application may be made at the School, or 
in Philadelphia, to James S. Newbold, No, 
115 South Fourth street, or to Josiah H. New- 
bold, No. 242 North Third street. 

Bellemonte, Tenth month, 


Marniep, on Fifth-day, the 28th ult. at Friends’ 
mecting-house, in Hopkinton, R. I., Cartes Perry, 
of Westerly, to Temrerance, eldest daughter of ‘Tho- 
mas and Phebe Foster, of the former place. 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, Falls, Bucks 
county, Pa., on the 12th inst., Isaac Jungs, of Cam- 
den, N. J., son of Isaac Jones, late of Newton, deceas- 
ed, to Mercy, daughter of Christopher Healy, of the 
furmer place. 


Drep, on the evening of the 8th of Ninth month, 
1848, at her residence near Leesburg, Highland Co., 
Ohio, of a short though painful illness, Racner, wife 
of Nathan Hunt, and daughter of Daniel Huff, aged 
forty-eight years; a valuable and beloved elder of 
Fairfield Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend bore 
the sufferings incident to a very painful and distress. 


|to the school, which will leave the Pennsylva- | ing disease with Christian patience and resignation ; 


nia Hotel, No. 46 North Sixth street, on that | and in humble hope looked forward to the period of 


creasing ; and if in addition to the vicious|4@y and the day following, at 1 o’clock in the 
children born and educated here, we are to | @!ternoon. ; 
receive annual importations of the lowest class-| Parents and others who are desirous of 
es from Europe, every one who values the or- | sending children to the school, will please 
der and good character of the city ought to| make early application to Joseph Snowdon, 
use every legitimate means for correcting the | Superintendent, or Joseph Scattergood, Trea- 
evils, to which young men’ and women are | Suter, No. 84 Arch street. 
exposed. Home education and early restraints | “ 
from bad company, living in the streets, fre- FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
quenting theatres, dance-houses, dram-shops,| Committee on Admissions.—-Samuel Bet- 
and taverns, demand the mosi serious and un- | tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
remitting attention. Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
We are full of plans of “ internal improve- | Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 
ments,” by which our wealth may be increas- |179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
ed ; and the school education of the children is Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
by no means lost sight of; but we need the | John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 
deep and religious concern of the sober and Visiting Managers for the Month, — 
substantial members of every Christian denom- | Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 73 N. Tenth street; 





| her release; having expressed to her companion and 

friends, at different times, that she felt nothing in 
her way, but that all was peace. The thought of 
leaving her beloved family gave her some concern, 
and she feelingly expressed a desire, that they might 
have confidence in the Lord, that a way would be 
made for them where there appeared to be none; 
saying, there was nothing worth living for in this 
world, but the religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. She gave some directions respecting her in- 
terment, which she desired might be decent, yet 
plain. Meekness and humility of spirit, and other 
| peculiarly tender sympathies of heart, rendered her 
| dear to her family, and a large circle of relatives and 
| friends, who deeply feel their irreparable loss, yet are 
| consoled by the undoubted evidence afforded, that not- 
withstanding the carthly house of this tabernacle be 
dissolved, she has a building of God eternal in the 
heavens, 
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